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Gauguin  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Modern  Painting.  But  actually  Modern  Painting  had  many 
"fathers."  Now  that  we  find  its  distinctive  feature  in  the  free  expression  of  the  artist's  personal 
sensibility,  we  can  trace  its  ancestry  through  many  Masters  of  the  past,  from  Giotto  down  to 
Manet.  But  whereas  this  freedom  of  total  self-expression  was,  with  Gauguin's  predecessors,  wholly 
instinctive,  in  his  case  it  was  deliberate,  a  consciously  adopted  principle.  His  assertion  of  this  will  to 
self-expression  found  many  followers  and,  since  Gauguin  expressly  claimed  paternity  of  this  new  trend 
in  art,  he  thus  could  justify  his  title  of  "the  Father  of  Modern  Painting." 

From  the  name  he  gave  one  of  his  canvases,  "Whence  come  we?  Whither  go  we?  What  are  we?"  we  may 
gather  his  esthetic  standpoint.  It  is  that  of  a  man  never  at  peace  with  himself,  the  prey  of  a  curiously 
divided  personality.  His  father  was  a  middleclass  Frenchman,  his  mother  of  Peruvian  origin,  and 
Gauguin  prided  himself  on  having,  as  he  said,  some  drops  of  Inca  blood  in  his  veins.  It  was  perhaps 
to  these  conflicting  strains  in  his  blood  that  he  owed  the  lack  of  decision  in  his  character  and  that  craving 
to  be  always  "on  the  move,"  to  escape  from  his  environment,  which  led  him  first  to  a  venture  on  the 
Paris  Stock  Exchange,  then  to  the  pursuit  of  Art,  and,  lastly,  to  journeys  to  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  exotic,  little  known  lands.  Similarly  he  was  drawn  to  types  of  art  the  most  remote  from  the  art  of 
his  day,  the  least  familiar,  the  most  primitive.  "I  have  an  incurable  itch  for  the  Unknown,"  he  used 
to  say.  He  had  a  predilection  for  the  Far  East,  for  ancient  Egypt,  for  Persia,  Cambodia  and  Japan. 
The  traditional  Greco-Latin  art  of  his  day  seemed  to  him  to  have  reached  a  dead-end;  nothing  more 
could  come  of  it.  And  this  haunting  dissatisfaction  with  the  Here  and  Now  made  him  an  adept  of  the 
sensual  and  the  exotic,  a  semi-anarchist,  a  megalomaniac  boaster  (he  referred  to  himself  as  a  "Colossus!"), 
who  fiercely  challenged  all  accepted  beliefs,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  exactly  what  he  wanted — something 
that  eluded  all  definition,  but  on  which  his  heart  was  passionately  set.  "Night  is  falling,"  he  once  wrote. 
"The  world's  at  rest.  My  eves  are  closing  so  as  to  glimpse,  though  I  dareinot  hQp^to  understand  it,j 
that  dream  oftinfinite  space -which  ever  recedes  before  mt£  (\tfru.Qny^\XA  ^^^.tytA  *<-^  Cn***^Aj~ 
In  other  words,  his  Unconscious  is  in  the  saddle ;  he  is  aware  of  this,  and  (here  lies  nis  originality)  make 
no  secret  of  it.  Sucn  an  attitude  might  easily  have!riade"b.im  one^flife's  failures — on  the  lineTofFiauBert's ' 
ineffable  "heroes/'  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet — but  that  in  Gauguin's  case  his  Unooecctous  waygndowet^y}^  itT*^ 

"genius";  fthus)he  became  a  great  painter,  and  above  all  a  precursor,  without  ever  knowing  exactly ' 

why — as  usually  happens  in  such  cases. 

Such  being  the  man  himself,  we  can  now  turn  to  the  artist.  He  was  greatly  drawn  to  Delacroix,  to  Manet 
and  to  Manet's  famous  Olympia.  He  was  attracted  by  the  method  of  painting  in  "flat,"  unshaded  blocks 
of  color,  as  a  substitute  for  the  classical  "modeling."  He  discovered  the  "playing-card"  theme — for  which 
Courbet  reproached  Manet — in  Egyptian  and  Japanese  art,  and  turned  it  to  account.  The  problem  of 
the  two-dimensional  canvas  was  always  his  objective.  He  took  to  binding  forms  with  thick  contour-lines, 
and  it  was  the  interplay  of  colored  surfaces  that  dominated  his  art.  His  painting  is  compact  of  imagination, 
not  descriptive.  He  soon  detected  the  weakness  of  the  Impressionists —  "mere  observers,  too  prone  to 
theorizing."  "You  should  look  into  yourself,"  he  said,  "and  not  around  yourself."  This  is  why  he  eschewed 
"literature"  in  art  and  derided  Symbolism;  for  he  feared  lapsing  into  the  decorative — which  he  abhorred. 
In  fine,  Gauguin  put  his  genius  less  to  the  service  of  painting  than  to  that  of  his  imagination.  "All  our 
five  senses  strike  directly  on  the  brain,"  he  said,  "vibrant  with  the  impressions  of  an  infinity  of  things." 
These  words  are  an  invitation  for  us  to  join  him  in  his  far-flung  explorations.  And  how  rewarding  these 
are!  In  their  course  we  encounter  discovery  on  discovery  in  those  two-dimensional  wonderlands,  where 
the  naive  art  of  early  color-sheets  and  that  of  the  Primitives  are  so  amazingly  sublimated  that  in  technical 
skill,  no  less  than  in  charm  and  depth  of  feeling,  Gauguin's  pictures  hold  their  own  beside  those  of  the 
very  greatest  Masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  COLORPLATES 

Cover:  NAFEA  FAA  IPOIPO  ("When  are  you  getting  married?").  (1892).  Put  up  for  sale  by  auction  in  1895, 
this  picture  was  bought  back  by  Gauguin  for  500  francs.  "My  Tahitians,"  Gauguin  wrote,  "are,  whatever  may  be 
said,  genuine  Maoris,  and  not  the  orientals  of  the  Batignolles  district."  Still  Gauguin  cannot  be  accused  of  over- 
stressing  "orientalism";  the  landscape  here  might  well  have  been  painted  in  Brittany.  And  the  violet  shadows 
are  thoroughly  impressionist.  The  Batignolles  district  of  Paris  was  in  high  favor  with  the  painters  of  that  generation. 
Renoir  once  said,  alluding  to  Gauguin's  love  of  exotic  countries,  "After  all,  Les  Batignolles  is  quite  a  good 
place  to  paint  in!" 

1.  STILL  LIFE  (c.  1889).  This  undated  work  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Gauguin's  third  stay  in  Brittany. 
As  in  most  of  his  still  lifes,  while  not  forgetting  Japanese  prints  and  Degas  (e.  g.  the  treatment  of  the  uprights 
of  the  window),  the  artist  draws  his  inspiration  mainly  from  Pissarro  and  Cezanne.  That  fruit-dish  placed  a  little 
askew  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  Cezanne.  Even  the  perspective  deriving  from  its  position  with  relation  to  the  oval 
of  the  table  indicates  the  artist's  set  purpose  to  treat  his  subject  on  purely  pictorial  lines.  This  is  an  important 
work,  whose  structural  conception  marks  a  move  away  from  Impressionism. 

2.  VAHINE  NO  TE  TIARE  (1891).  "I  wished  to  establish  the  artist's  right  to  dare  everything,"  Gauguin  wrote 
to  his  friend  Daniel  de  Monfreid.  The  portrait  of  this  vahine  has  all  the  distinction  of  Florentine  art ;  but  also  there 
are  innovations  which  bespeak  the  artist's  "daring."  The  back  of  an  imaginary  sofa  is  painted  in  "flat"  (unmodeled) 
color,  and  most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  painted  on  the  wall  overflow 
onto  the  back  of  the  seat.  We  have  here  a  bold  pictorial  innovation  which  Fauves  and  Cubists  were  soon  to 
turn  to  account. 

3.  TA  MATETE  (The  Market).  (1892).  Here  again  are  blue  trees  and  violet  shadows.  Referring  to  these,  Strindberg 
remarked:  "I've  just  been  looking  at  trees  that  no  botanist  could  ever  give  a  name  to."  Here  Impressionism  blazed 
a  trail  for  the  artist's  imagination  that  Matisse  and  the  Fauves  were  to  turn  follow  up.  Here,  too,  Gauguin  stylizes 
Egyptian  art;  we  see  this  in  the  profiles,  gestures,  and  even  in  the  shape  of  the  garments.  He  often  has  in  mind 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  whom  he  much  appreciated;  though  as  the  thoroughgoing  symbolist  he  set  out  to  be, 
Gauguin  did  not  take  over  the  allegorical  and  decorative  methods  of  his  senior. 

4.  ANNAH  THE  JAVANESE  (1893).  A  magnificent  half-caste  woman  whom  Vollard  had  introduced  to  Gauguin. 
For  some  time  she  did  the  honors  of  his  studio  in  the  Rue  Vercingetorix,  Paris.  Then  he  took  her  with  him  to 
Brittany,  with  sad  results.  One  day  there  was  a  "rough  house"  in  which  Gauguin,  Seguin,  Annan  and  some  Breton 
sailors  were  involved,  and  the  artist  came  out  of  the  fray  with  a  fractured  ankle.  Leaving  Gauguin  in  the  lurch, 
Annan  returned  to  Paris,  looted  his  studio  and  completely  vanished.  However,  she  did  not  carry  off  any  of  the 
canvases.  Around  1900  she  is  said  to  have  been  seen  behind  the  counter  in  a  colonial  goods  store. 

5.  THE  ARTIST'S  MOTHER  (1893).  "Gauguin  may  tell  us  he  is  making  a  portrait  of  his  mother,"  wrote 
J.  E.  Blanche,  "but  the  lady  he  really  paints  is — Botticelli's  Primavera!"  It  is  a  fact  that  Gauguin  hung  a  repro- 
duction of  that  work  on  the  wall  of  his  studio.  His  mother  was  Aline  Chazal,  daughter  of  Flora  Tristan,  a  Peruvian 
lady,  whose  father  was  Don  Mariano  Tristan  y  Moroso,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  niece  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru.  "She  was  a  pretty,  gracefully  built  woman,"  Gauguin  wrote  of  her,  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  "her  gentle 
eyes,  imperious  yet  full  of  tenderness."  He  painted  this  portrait  from  a  photograph.  Academic  critics  reproached 
him  for  the  flagrant  disparity  of  the  eyes — a  reproach  they  had  made  to  Ingres,  too. 

6.  NAVE  NAVE  MAHANA  (Sun  Magic).  (1896).  Maurice  Denis  once  described  Gauguin  as  "a  Poussin  without 
classical  culture."  What,  one  wonders,  would  Denis  have  had  to  say  of  Poussin's  Narcissus,  in  which  the  Master, 
too,  "stopped  short  at  nothing,"  and  paid  no  heed  to  culture.  Yet  quality  tells,  and  Narcissus  is,  in  spirit,  classical 
through  and  through;  just  as,  instinctively,  this  splendid  work  of  Gauguin's  links  up  with  the  noblest  classical 
compositions. 


A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHY 

1848.  Paul  Gauguin  was  born  on  June  7,  1848.  His  parents,  who  lived  in  rue  Notre-Dame  de  Lorette,  Paris,  were  Clovis 
Gauguin,  a  journalist,  and  Aline,  nee  Chazel  (a  daughter  of  Flora  Tristan),  a  Peruvian,  born  at  Lima  and  niece  of  a  Viceroy 
of  Peru.  All  the  family  liked  traveling.  In  1851  they  migrated  to  Peru.  Paul's  father  died  during  a  crossing  and  after  four  years 
in  Peru  the  family  came  back  to  Paris.  Thence  they  moved  to  Orleans,  where  Paul  entered  a  seminary.  However,  when  he 
was  seventeen,  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  became  an  apprentice  pilot  (1865). 

1871.  Deciding  for  a  new  career,  he  went  into  business  with  Bertin,  a  Paris  stockbroker.  In  1873  he  married  a  Danish  lady, 
Mette  Sophia  Gad.  He  did  some  amateur  painting  on  Sundays;  and,  as  his  interest  in  art  developed,  came  to  know  first 
Pissarro,  then  the  whole  impressionist  group.  Financially  prosperous  at  this  time,  he  was  able  to  make  a  fine  collection  of 
impressionist  canvases.  (Later  on,  when  his  fortunes  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  he  had  to  part  with  these.) 

1876-1883.  A  work  of  his,  Viroflay  Village,  painted  on  classical  lines,  was  accepted  by  the  Salon.  He  took  part  in  the  impres- 
sionist exhibitions  of  1880,  1881,  1882.  The  slump  of  1882  compelled  him  to  leave  the  Stock  Exchange  and  he  now  gave 
all  his  time  to  painting.  But  he  was  soon  in  financial  straits. 

1885.  He  moved  from  Paris  to  Rouen;  then,  with  his  wife  and  children,  went  to  Denmark.  Later,  having  divorced  his  wife, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  In  this  year  he  visited  Brittany  (Pont  Aven)  for  the  first  time. 

1887-1888.  Always  in  quest  of  new  horizons,  Gauguin  traveled  with  his  friend  Charles  Laval  to  Panama  and  Martinique; 
both  men  returned  from  this  expedition  seriously  ill.  He  went  back  to  Pont  Aven.  This  was  the  heyday  of  two  new  "-isms" 
in  art,  Synthetism  and  Cloisonnism,  and  Gauguin  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  these  schools,  though,  so  far  as  their  theories 
went,  he  hardly  took  them  seriously.  In  1888  he  gave  his  first  one-man  show,  in  the  Boussod-Valadon  gallery.  Then  he  went 
to  Aries,  where  he  lived  with  Van  Gogh.  But  the  two  men  quarreled  violently;  after  trying  to  kill  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh,  in 
a  fit  of  insanity,  cut  off  his  own  ear. 

1889.  In  this  year  took  place  the  "Universal  Exposition"  in  Paris,  and  Gauguin  was  much  struck  by  Far  Eastern  art.  The 
symbolist  group  gave  an  unsuccessful  exhibition  at  the  Cafe  Volpini.  Gauguin  returned  to  Pont  Aven,  then  moved  to  Pouldu. 
He  introduced  new  elements  into  his  interpretation  of  Symbolism,  by  experimenting  with  linear  patterns,  the  use  of  thick 
contour-lines  (cernure)  and  increasing  simplification.  In  1890  he  painted  his  famous  Yellow  Christ. 

1891.  Having  raised  funds  by  a  relatively  successful  sale  (30  pictures  brought  him  in  10,000  francs),  he  left  for  Tahiti,  after 
a  farewell  banquet  presided  over  by  Mallarme,  the  poet.  His  health  was  bad  during  his  stay  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He 
sent  pictures  to  France,  but  no  money  was  forthcoming,  and  in  1893  he  returned  to  Paris  embittered  by  his  ill  success. 

1893.  Having  come  into  a  small  legacy,  he  set  up  house  in  the  rue  Vercingetorix.  Here  he  lived  in  a  picturesque  setting, 
and  he  took  to  dressing  with  extreme  elegance.  He  also  posed  as  something  of  an  expert  in  magic  ritual.  Actually  his  great 
desire  at  this  time  was  to  be  given  a  Government  post  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  A  large-scale  exhibition  of  his  work  was 
organized  by  Durand-Ruel,  and  Charles  Morice  wrote  the  preface  to  the  catalog.  This  was  the  apotheosis  of  Symbolism 
in  art. 

1895.  However  Gauguin  could  not  bring  himself  to  live  permanently  in  Paris.  A  public  auction  brought  him  in  nothing, 
but  none  the  less  he  resolved  to  return  to  Tahiti.  From  this  journey  he  was  destined  never  to  return.  He  had  a  magnificent 
residence  (on  native  lines)  built  for  him  on  the  island.  But  he  was  now  a  sick  man,  and  utterly  disheartened.  Nevertheless 
he  painted  indefatigably. 

1898.  He  tried  to  kill  himself.  His  social  theories  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Government  and  the  police.  He  also 
published  satirical  journals,  which  did  nothing  to  mend  matters. 

1901.  Leaving  Tahiti,  he  went  to  the  Marquesas,  after  selling  his  house.  To  begin  with  he  greatly  liked  his  new  habitat, 
where,  as  he  put  it,  "poetry  springs  naturally  from  the  soil."  But  his  health  worsened,  eczema  developing  first  on  his  limbs, 
then  all  over  his  body,  and  he  now  wished  to  return  to  France  for  treatment. 

1903.  He  is  becoming  still  more  embittered  as  a  result  of  illness,  disappointment,  and  his  personal  antipathies.  He  now 
gets  into  serious  trouble  with  the  authorities  and  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  a  fine  for  laying  information  against 
a  policeman  who  was  defrauding  the  Customs.  "All  these  worries  are  getting  me  down,"  he  lamented.  The  end  came  soon. 
On  May  8  of  this  year  he  died  suddenly,  of  heart-failure,  in  the  village  of  Atuana,  in  Dominique  (Hiva-Oa),  mourned  only 
by  the  natives.  A  bottle  was  found  beside  him,  suggesting  that  he  poisoned  himself — but  the  mystery  of  his  death  was  never 
cleared  up.  Travelers  today  can  see  a  stele  marking  his  grave,  it  was  set  up  many  years  later,  a  belated  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  superb  but  ill-starred  genius  who  lies  beneath  it. 
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